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FOREWORD 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  PROGRESS 

The  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  Pennsylvania  play  a unique 
part  in  the  teacher  education  program.  Professional  education,  pre- 
dicted on  a sound  and  thorough  academic  background,  is  essential  in 
the  education  of  a teacher.  The  innumerable  changes  that  take  place 
in  society  affect  the  teacher  education  program,  but  the  fundamental 
conception  of  a teacher  as  a person  of  integrity  and  understanding  is 
not  changed  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  of  civilization. 

The  sweeping  stride  of  social  progress  presents  a striking  challenge 
to  education.  The  fact  that  education  rests  upon  foundations  that  are 
relative  and  shifting  rather  than  fixed,  is  a broadly  challenging  fact  to 
our  profession. 

As  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  provide  an  understanding  of 
these  movements  and  give  direction  to  these  social  forces,  only  to  that 
extent  can  education  meet  the  new  challenges  of  democracy.  Social 
life  is  a composite  of  activities  that  are  producing  consequences.  Is 
it  not  the  educator’s  business  to  see  that  education  given  by  schools 
is  such  that  those  who  go  out  can  take  stock  of  the  knowledge  that  is 
available  for  social  betterment? 

This  bulletin  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Henry  Klonower,  Director, 
Teacher  Education  and  Certification;  Dr.  Harry  L.  Kriner  and  Dr. 
C.  0.  Williams,  Assistant  Directors,  both  in  the  Office  of  Teacher 
Education  and  Certification. 


April  1,  1939 


LESTER  K.  ADE 
Superintendent  oj  Public  Instruction 
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Institutions  of  Higher  Learning  in 
Relation  to  a State  Program 
of  Teacher  Education 

i 

ACCREDITED  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

The  values  which  society  emphasizes  from  age  to  age  are  constantly 
changing.  One  age  will  emphasize  physical  development,  another 
political  sagacity,  another  the  social  graces,  another  religion  or  sci- 
ence or  technology.  During  one  period  culture  will  be  the  greatest 
good,  while  another  period  will  seek  social  efficiency,  character,  or 
integrated  personality,  as  the  chief  goal  of  education.  Thus,  from 
generation  to  generation,  new  values  rise  and  old  values  fall.  Social 
change  destroys  some  values  and  creates  others.  This  phenomenon 
presupposes  a periodic  restatement  of  the  philosophy  of  our  educa- 
tional program. 

Possibly  the  greatest  mistake  that  we  can  make  about  democracy 
is  to  conceive  it  as  something  fixed.  Democracy  in  order  to  live  must 
change  and  move.  In  the  schools  the  coming  generations  learn  to 
understand  the  social  forces  that  are  at  work,  the  directions  and  cross 
directions  in  which  they  work,  the  consequences  that  they  are  pro- 
ducing, and  the  consequences  that  they  might  produce,  if  they  were 
understood  and  managed  with  intelligence. 

A new  society  is  constantly  emerging.  Each  new  period  differs  in 
important  respects  from  the  old.  Each  age  ushers  into  the  con- 
temporary scene  unaccustomed  restraints  and  liberties,  new  responsi- 
bilities and  opportunities.  Education  must  not  only  keep  pace  with 
these  fluctuations,  but  it  must  assume  some  leadership  in  their  direc- 
tion. This  can  be  accomplished  only  if  education  recognizes  the 
necessities  and  potentialities  of  each  new  generation. 

Some  changes  apparent  in  our  present  period  are  the  multiplica- 
tion of  governmental  functions,  the  absorption  of  individual  owner- 
ship by  corporations,  the  disintegration  of  family  economy,  the  re- 
placement of  social  dogmas  by  scientific  methods,  and  the  changing 
complexion  of  foreign  relations.  In  these  circumstances  education 
functions  in  a social  context  fundamentally  different  from  the  setting 
in  which  it  was  born  and  reared — different  even  from  the  setting  in 
which  it  functioned  a generation  ago.  Continuous  changes  like  these 
offer  a decided  challenge  to  education. 

The  continuity  of  social  progress  is  more  marked  today  than  ever 
before.  Ours  is  notably  an  age  of  transition.  There  is,  for  example, 
a conflict  between  the  trend  of  integrated  economy  and  transitional 
practices.  Ideas  and  institutional  arrangements  based  on  individ- 
ualism are  undergoing  transformation. 
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In  the  midst  of  a society  that  is  in  a constant  state  of  fluctuation, 
education  is  continually  challenged  to  recast  its  philosophy  and  func- 
tion. Education  is  concerned  with  life,  the  institutions,  thought,  as- 
pirations, and  far-reaching  policies  of  the  nation  in  its  world  setting. 
Our  civilization  is  passing  through  one  of  the  great  critical  ages  of 
history.  We  are  embarking  upon  a vast  experiment  of  social  planning, 
we  are  modifying  the  traditional  faith  in  economic  individualism,  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  trends  which  involve  the  social  welfare  of  all  the 
people.  These  factors  bring  to  education  new  responsibilities.  They 
constitute  a sweeping  challenge  to  the  leaders  of  education  and  the 
institution  which  they  represent. 

The  Commonwealth  provides  for  the  higher  education  of  its  youth 
in  practically  every  field.  This  is  done  through  seventy-one  accred- 
ited colleges  and  universities,  including  fifty-seven  that  are  generally 
referred  to  as  arts  colleges,  and  fourteen  state-owned  teachers  colleges. 
Each  of  these  institutions  is  authorized  to  grant  the  appropriate 
baccalaureate  degrees. 

Pennsylvania  colleges  and  universities  have  always  had  an  im- 
portant and  distinctive  place  in  the  educational  program  of  the  State. 
They  serve  the  State  by  supplying  well-educated  persons  for  the  pro- 
fessions and  well-prepared  men  and  women  for  its  commerce  and 
industry,  its  schools,  churches,  and  homes.  In  addition  to  this  service, 
the  institutions  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  all  State  interests 
through  their  instruction,  research  and  extension  services.  Eighty-five 
per  cent  of  the  57,000  full-time  students  in  all  Pennsylvania  colleges 
and  universities  are  residents  of  the  State.. 

Higher  education  in  Pennsylvania  dates  back  to  the  early  Colonial 
days  when  the  school  foundations  were  laid  by  William  Penn  soon 
after  his  first  visit  in  1682.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania  traces  its 
beginning  to  the  year  1740,  and  the  Moravian  Seminary  was  founded 
in  1742.  By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  a great  many  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  now  in  operation  in  the  Commonwealth  were 
in  existence. 

It  was  in  this  period  of  the  development  of  higher  educational  insti- 
tutions that  the  Commonwealth  first  gave  its  official  aid  to  the  move- 
ment by  accepting  in  1863,  the  terms  of  the  Land  Grant  College  Act 
of  Congress,  signed  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  on  July  2,  1862.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  within  a year  designated  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, founded  in  1855,  as  the  Land  Grant  College  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
declared  the  Federal  Act  “is  hereby  accepted  by  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania with  all  its  conditions,  and  the  faith  of  the  State  is  hereby 
pledged  to  carry  the  same  of  your  effect.” 

Not  all  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  Pennsylvania  offer  the 
required  professional  courses  that  entitle  the  graduates  to  certificates 
to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania.  Institutions  are  ap- 
proved by  the  .State  Council  of  Education  for  degree  granting  pur- 
poses and  then  accredited  as  teacher  education  institutions.  Teachers 
who  have  completed  the  requirements  for  a certificate  may  further 
pursue  academic  preparation  in  approved  institutions.  Such  work  is 
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recognized  for  the  addition  of  academic  subjects  to  certificates.  A 
list  of  such  institutions  approved  by  the  State  Council  of  Education 
in  Pennsylvania  follows: 


Name 

President 

Address 

Albright  College 

Harry  V.  Masters 

Reading 

Allegheny  College 

William  P.  Tolley 

Meadville 

Beaver  College 

James  E.  Mooney 

Jenkintown 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

Marion  Edwards  Park 

Bryn  Mawr 

Bucknell  University 

Arnaud  C.  Marts 

Lewisburg 

Carnegie  Institute 

Robert  Ernest  Doherty 

Pittsburgh 

Cedar  Crest  College 

W.  F.  Curtis 

Allentown 

Chestnut  Hill  College 

Mother  Mary  James 

Philadelphia 

College  Misericordia 

Sister  Mary  Loretta 

Dallas 

Dickinson  College 

Frederick  P.  Corson 

Carlisle 

Drexel  Institute 

Parke  R.  Kolbe 

Philadelphia 

Dropsie  College 

Cyrus  Adler 

Philadelphia 

Duquesne  University 

Rev.  J.  J.  Callahan 

Pittsburgh 

Elizabethtown  College 

Ralph  W.  Schlosser 

Elizabethtown 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College  John  A.  Schaeffer 

Lancaster 

Geneva  College 

M.  M.  Pearce 

Beaver  Falls 

Gettysburg  College 

Henry  W.  A.  Hanson 

Gettysburg 

Grove  City  College 

Weir  C.  Ketler 

Grove  City 

Haverford  College 

W.  W.  Comfort 

Haverford 

Immaculata  College 

Rev.  Francis  J.  Furey 

Immaculata 

Juniata  College 

C.  C.  Ellis 

Huntingdon 

Lafayette  College 

William  Mather  Lewis 

Easton 

LaSalle  College 

Brother  E Anselm 

Philadelphia 

Lebanon  Valley  College 

Clyde  A.  Lynch 

Annville 

Lehigh  University 

Clement  C.  Williams 

Bethlehem 

Lincoln  University 

Walter  Livingston  Wright 

Lincoln  University 

Marywood  College 

Mother  Mary  M.  Josepha 
Hurley 

Scranton 

Mercyhurst  College 
Moore  Institute  of  Art, 

Sister  M.  Xavier  O’Neil 

Erie 

Science  and  Industry 
Moravian  College  and  Theo- 

Harriet Sartain  (Dean) 

Philadelphia 

logical  Seminary 

W.  N.  Schwarze 

Bethlehem 

Moravian  College  for  Women  Edwin  J.  Heath 

Bethlehem 

Mount  Mercy  College 

Mother  M.  Irenaeus 

Pittsburgh 

Muhlenberg  College 

Levering  Tyson 

Allentown 

Penna.  College  for  Women 

Herbert  L.  Spencer 

Pittsburgh 

Penna.  Military  College 

Col.  Frank  K Hyatt 

Chester 

Pennsylvania  State  College 
Phila.  College  of  Pharmacy 

Ralph  D.  Hetzel 

State  College 

and  Science 

Wilmer  Krusen 

Philadelphia 

Rosemont  College 

Mother  Mary  Ignatius 

Rosemont 

Seton  Hill  College 
St.  Charles’  Seminary 

James  A.  Reeves 

Greensburg 

Rt.  Rev.  Vincent  L.  Burns 

Overbrook 

St.  Francis  College 

Rev.  John  P.  J.  Sullivan 

Loretto 

St.  Joseph’s  College 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  Higgins 

Philadelphia 

St.  Thomas  College 

Brother  Dennis  Edward 

Scranton 

St.  Vincent  College 

Rev.  Alfred  Koch 

Latrobe 

Susquehanna  University 

G.  Morris  Smith 

Selinsgrove 

Swarthmore  College 

Frank  Aydelotte 

Swarthmore 

Temple  University 

Charles  E.  Beury 

Philadelphia 

Theil  College 

Earl  S.  Rudisill 

Greenville 
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Name 

University  of  Pennsylvania 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
Ursinus  College 
Villa  Maria  College 
Villanova  College 
Washington  & Jefferson  Col- 
lege 

Waynesburg  College 
Westminster  College 
Wilson  College 


President 
Thomas  S.  Gates 
John  G.  Bowman 
Norman  E.  McClure 
Rev.  Joseph  J.  Wehrle 
Edward  V.  Stanford 

Ralph  Hutchinson 
Paul  R.  Stewart 
Robert  F.  Galbreath 
Paul  Swain  Havens 


Address 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Collegeville 

Erie 

Villanova 

Washington 
Waynesburg 
New  Wilmington 
Chambersburg 


STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGES 


Address 

Bloomsburg 

California  

Cheyney  Training  School 

Clarion  

East  Stroudsburg  

Edinboro  

Indiana  

Kutztown  

Lock  Haven  

Mansfield  

Millersville  

Shippensburg  

Slippery  Rock  

West  Chester  


President 
Francis  B.  Haas 
.Robert  M.  Steele 
.Leslie  Pinckney  Hill 
Paul  G.  Chandler 
T.  T.  Allen 
.Carmon  Ross 
Samuel  Fausold 
Q.  A.  W.  Rohrbach 
.John  G.  Flowers 
Joseph  F.  Noonan 
Landis  Tanger 
Albert  Lindsay  Rowland 
Charles  S.  Miller 
Charles  S.  Swope 
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II. 


INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING 

A.  Responsibility  of  State  Council  of  Education 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  School  Laws,  the  accredit  - 
ment  of  colleges  and  universities  for  teacher  education  purposes  is 
vested  in  the  State  Council  of  Education.  This  body  may  secure 
reports  and  may  by  personal  visitation  and  otherwise,  secure  such 
information  as  will  enable  its  members  to  record  official  recognition 
and  accreditments. 

A total  of  seventy-one  colleges  and  universities,  including  fourteen 
State  Teachers  Colleges  is  accredited  by  the  State  Council  of  Educa- 
tion in  Pennsylvania  for  the  education  of  teachers.  Fifty-seven  of 
these  institutions  are  commonly  known  as  Liberal  Arts  Colleges  and 
universities  as  distinct  from  state-owned  and  controlled  State  Teachers 
Colleges.  The  great  majority  of  these  institutions  are  privately  owned 
and  controlled;  in  some  cases  wholly  sectarian.  The  institutions  of 
higher  learning  include  the  following  state-aided  universities:  Uni- 

versity of  Pennsylvania,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  and  Temple  University. 

B.  Accreditment  and  Approval 

The  State  Council  of  Education  accredits  not  only  general  academic 
curriculums  in  each  of  these  institutions,  but  also  approves  various 
curriculums  affording  education  in  special  fields.  For  illustration,  an 
institution  may  be  approved  for  the  education  of  secondary  school 
teachers  in  academic  subjects  and  at  the  same  time  be  approved  for  the 
education  of  teachers  and  supervisors  of  music,  homemaking,  agri- 
culture, business  education,  et  cetera. 

C.  Founding  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning 

The  history  of  the  founding  of  the  fifty-seven  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, ordinarily  known  as  Liberal  Arts  Colleges  and  Universities,  is 
one  of  absorbing  interest.  They  grew  out  of  the  determination  of  the 
early  settlers  to  find  homes  where  they  might  not  only  worship  God  as 
they  pleased,  but  also  educate  their  children  in  accordance  with  their 
own  ideas.  To  these  primary  purposes,  the  origins  of  most  of  these 
institutions  may  be  largely  traced.  While  only  sixteen  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  existed  in  Pennsylvania  prior  to  1850,  there  was  a 
remarkable  development  in  the  founding  of  colleges  during  the  third 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  more  than  twenty-two  being 
founded  during  this  period.  Some  of  these  grew  out  of  the  earlier 
establishment  of  academies  and  similar  institutions,  while  a few  were 
newly  established.  Wickersham  in  his  “History  of  Education  in 
Pennsylvania”  tells  the  stories  of  the  founding  of  these  institutions 
with  absorbing  interest.  During  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
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century,  ten  additional  institutions  were  founded  and  five  institutions 
owe  their  origin  to  charters  received  since  1900.  It  might  be  added 
in  passing  that  a number  of  these  institutions  received  new  charters 
from  time  to  time,  affecting  in  some  instances  both  their  names  as 
well  as  their  educational  status. 

D.  Functions  of  Institutions 

A study  of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  fifty-seven  Liberal  Arts 
Colleges  and  Universities,  as  stated  in  their  current  college  catalogs, 
reveals  interesting  information.  A total  of  forty-one  of  these  institu- 
tions indicate  in  a rather  definite  manner  that  their  purpose  is  cul- 
tural, that  is,  based  upon  the  liberal  arts.  We  read  such  phrases  as: 
“a  college  to  confer  degrees  in  liberal  arts;”  “a  college  of  liberal  arts;” 
“a  liberal  culture;”  “advantages  for  obtaining  thorough  liberal  educa- 
tion;” “the  college  and  courses  stand  for  sound  and  liberal  culture;” 
“sound  and  liberal  instruction;”  “college  of  liberal  culture;”  “looks  to 
the  general  liberal  culture  which  is  a pre-requisite  for  any  of  the 
learned  professions.”  Of  the  thirteen  institutions  which  do  not  defin- 
itely state  an  emphasis  upon  a liberal  education,  such  institutions  as 
Lehigh  University,  Drexel  Institute,  Carnegie  Institute,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Military  College  were  established  for  a scientific  or  military 
preparation;  while  the  larger  universities,  such  as  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Temple  University  com- 
bine opportunities  for  a liberal  culture  among  their  various  curriculum 
offerings. 

The  inculcation  of  a moral,  spiritual,  and  religious  education  was 
without  a doubt  present  in  the  minds  of  the  founders  of  most,  if  not 
all  of  the  colleges  and  universities  in  Pennsylvania.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  thirty-seven  of  these  institutions  stress  this  purpose  definitely 
in  their  catalogs.  Such  phrases  as  the  following  appear:  “the  forma- 
tion of  character;”  “moral  education  as  an  essential  element  in  educa- 
tion;” “formation  of  sound  character;”  “deep  religious  spirit;”  “educa- 
tion distinguished  by  moral  and  religious  principles;”  “institution 
where  the  youth  of  the  land  can  be  liberally  educated.” 

Scholarship,  the  basis  of  a general  education,  is  usually  considered 
one  of  the  basic  outcomes  of  a college  education.  Twenty-four  of  the 
fifty-seven  colleges  and  universities  mentioned  seem  to  stress  this 
purpose  specifically.  Such  phrases  as  the  following  are  not  uncom- 
mon: “harmonious  development;”  “a  general  education;”  “an  educa- 
tion which  will  develop  all  the  faculties  of  mind,  heart,  and  soul;” 
“characterized  by  precision  of  thought,  delicacy  of  judgment  and  re- 
finement;” “the  advantages  of  a college  education;”  “full  and  har- 
monious development  of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  power 
of  men;”  “to  produce  the  ideally  educated  man.” 

The  utilitarian  purpose  in  education  is  of  much  more  recent  origin. 
An  education  based  upon  the  ideal  of  service  to  humanity  and  of  use- 
fulness to  society  apart  from  a life  of  a leisurely  culture  has  many 
disciples  among  educational  leaders.  In  fact  twenty-seven  of  these 
institutions  definitely  specify  this  ideal  among  their  aims  and  purposes. 
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These  purposes  are  illustrated  by:  “make  her  useful  to  her  own  genera- 
tion;” “inspiration  and  zeal  for  service  to  humanity;”  “to  send  forth 
students  to  do  their  share  of  the  world’s  work  in  a gracious,  generous, 
beneficent  spirit;”  “large  number  of  young  men  and  women  into 
Christian  work;”  “become  leaders  of  the  colored  people;”  “to  serve 
the  people  and  interests  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  nation;”  “to 
take  their  places  in  the  social  and  intellectual  world.” 

Many  of  Pennsylvania’s  colleges  and  universities  were  founded 
primarily  along  sectarian  lines.  Some  are  controlled  through  church 
organizations,  but  in  recent  years  the  tendency  has  been  to  include  on 
boards  of  trustees  geographical  representation  as  well  as  sectarian 
representation.  Even  though  some  institutions  of  higher  learning  are 
controlled  by  sectarian  boards,  students  are  accepted  without  reference 
to  one  or  another  church  affiliation.  Religious  services  are  made  avail- 
able to  those  of  one  faith  but  it  is  not  mandatory  that  students  of 
another  faith  attend  these  religious  services.  In  other  words,  freedom 
of  religious  action  is  assured  to  all  students. 

The  predominant  type  of  college  and  university  education  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  co-educational,  twenty-seven  of  these  institutions  being 
devoted  to  this  type  of  educational  organization.  Fourteen  are  de- 
voted entirely  to  the  education  of  men,  while  sixteen  in  a similar 
manner  educate  women. 

Various  other  aims  and  purposes  are  stressed  by  these  institutions 
in  their  college  catalogs  such  as  the  development  of  the  talents  of 
the  individual:  “the  love  of  reading;”  “an  appreciation  of  all  that 
is  true,  good,  and  beautiful;”  “to  form  men  of  deep  thought;”  “to 
foster  the  student’s  birthright;”  “to  foster  in  students  initiative  and 
responsibility;”  “to  produce  a character  of  flexibility  and  strength;” 
to  gain  a knowledge  of  the  real  purposes  of  life;”  “the  development  of 
worshipful  instincts  and  purposes  of  kingdom  service.” 

The  aims  and  purposes  of  the  liberal  arts  colleges  and  universities 
in  Pennsylvania  as  now  stated  were  developed  principally  at  the  time 
of  the  foundation  of  these  institutions.  However,  some  have  been 
restated  in  charters  granted  at  subsequent  periods.  As  indicated  in  an 
earlier  paragraph,  sixteen  of  these  institutions  were  founded  prior  to 
1850,  twenty-two  in  the  third  quarter,  and  ten  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

E.  State  Responsibility  for  Teacher  Education 

The  principle  is  generally  recognized  that  the  professional  education 
of  teachers  must  be  based  on  a sound  academic  background.  Such 
institutions  engaged  in  the  education  of  teachers  must  have  adequate 
staff,  laboratory  facilities,  library,  and  public  school  relationships,  to 
guarantee  the  minimum  professional  educational  opportunity. 

The  question  is  raised  whether  such  a curriculum  does  not  fail  to 
provide  the  necessary  academic  background,  as  well  as  the  desirable 
professional  education,  since  it  cannot  serve  both  functions  effectively 
at  the  same  time.  This  raises  the  more  important  issue  whether  or 
not  four  years  of  academic  education,  when  adequately  coordinated 
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with  professional  education  on  a more  extended  basis  than  now  pre- 
vails, would  not  be  a step  in  the  right  direction. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Free  School  Act  of  1834,  the  principle  of 
State  responsibility  for  the  education  of  its  children  was  firmly  estab- 
lished in  Pennsylvania.  This  principle  was  further  emphasized  by 
the  Act  of  1854,  which  provided  for  the  establishment  of  State  Normal 
Schools  for  the  education  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools.  Public 
secondary  education  began  to  develop  more  than  a generation  later. 

In  summary,  should  education  not  be  focused  on  the  following  im- 
portant consideration,  namely,  if  all  institutions  of  higher  learning 
are  to  educate  teachers  for  the  secondary  field,  what  State  supervision 
and  coordination  should  be  required?  If  this  is  true,  should  not  such 
institutions  be  willing  to  subscribe  to  a program  that  will  guarantee 
the  type  of  education  both  academic  and  professional  that  will  bring 
to  classrooms  in  the  public  schools,  men  and  women  who  have  all 
the  desirable  attributes  of  competent  teachers? 
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III. 

PROGRESS  IN  COORDINATING  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER 

LEARNING 


A.  Statement  of  Policy 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  decade  in  coordinating  the 
efforts  of  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  field  of  teacher 
education.  The  development  of  a policy,  on  the  basis  of  which  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  were  to  be  accredited  by  the  State  Council  of 
Education,  was  adopted  June  28,  1929,  and  became  immediately  effec- 
tive in  the  case  of  all  institutions  not  then  on  the  accredited  list,  but 
subsequently  applying.  The  policy  became  fully  effective  in  the  case 
of  all  institutions  on  and  after  July  1,  1931. 

A copy  of  the  letter  indicating  the  adoption  of  the  policy  was  mailed 
to  all  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  accredited  by  the  State  Coun- 
cil of  Education  for  the  education  of  teachers  on  August  1,  1929,  and 
appears  below: 

“To  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Universities  Accredited  by  the  State 
Council  of  Education  for  the  Preparation  of  Teachers: 

Enclosed  herewith  please  find  statement  of  “Policy  of  the  State 
Council  of  Education  Relative  to  the  Accreditment  of  Institu- 
tions for  the  Preparation  of  Teachers.”  You  will  note  that  this 
policy,  adopted  June  28,  1929,  becomes  immediately  effective  in 
the  case  of  all  applying  institutions  not  now  on  the  accredited  list 
and  becomes  fully  effective  in  the  case  of  all  institutions  on  and 
after  July  1,  1931. 

The  adoption  of  this  policy  means  that  all  institutions  desiring 
to  remain  on  the  accredited  list  of  the  State  Council  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers  after  July  1,  1931,  must  be  duly  incorpor- 
ated, chartered,  and  conform  to  the  standards  required  of  institu- 
tions regularly  incorporated  or  chartered  under  the  laws  of  this 
Commonwealth. 

In  the  intervening  time  until  July  1,  1931,  the  machinery  will 
be  set  in  motion  to  prepare  a revised  list  of  accredited  institutions 
in  the  field  of  teacher  preparation  based  on  the  standards  and 
conditions  set  forth  in  the  enclosed  statement  of  policy. 

This  announcement  of  the  action  of  the  Council  is  transmitted 
at  this  time  so  that  institutions  not  now  meeting  the  indicated 
standards  and  conditions  may  have  ample  notice  of  the  change 
and,  if  they  find  it  desirable  and  possible  to  do  so,  initiate  plans 
to  make  the  appropriate  adjustments  in  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  their  respective  institutions.  A more  detailed 
statement  of  the  conditions  to  be  met,  together  with  the  appro- 
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priate  form  to  be  filled  out  by  institutions  desiring  to  continue 
after  July  1,  1931,  on  the  accredited  list,  is  now  being  prepared 
and  will  be  sent  to  you  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

State  Council  of  Education 
State  Capitol,  Harrisburg” 

August  1,  1929 


B.  Basis  for  the  Acceptance  of  Credentials 

The  policy  of  the  State  Council  of  Education  relative  to  the  accred- 
itment  of  institutions  for  the  education  of  teachers  as  adopted  June 
28,  1929,  follows: 

“Institutions  desiring  to  be  accredited  so  that  the  credentials 
issued  by  the  institution  may  be  accepted  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  toward  satisfaction  of  the  requirements  of 
teacher  certification,  must  meet  the  conditions  and  standards  in- 
dicated below: 

Application  must  be  made  on  the  form  prescribed  by  the 
State  Council  of  Education. 

The  applying  institution  must  be  duly  incorporated  or 
chartered  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth 
or  of  the  state  in  which  it  is  domiciled. 

The  applying  institution  must  conform  to  the  standards 
and  conditions  required  of  colleges  chartered  under  the  Act 
of  June  26,  1895,  P.  L.  327,  together  with  the  amendments 
and  supplements  thereto,  and  have  appropriate  facilities  for 
the  preparation  of  teachers. 

Credentials  issued  by  institutions  located  in  other  states 
may  be  accepted  in  the  case  of  those  established  and  main- 
tained in  accordance  with  standards  equivalent  to  those  re- 
quired of  institutions  in  this  Commonwealth  under  the  Act  of 
June  26,  1895,  P.  L.  327.  In  satisfaction  of  the  educational 
requirements  of  the  above  Act,  the  approval  of  one  or  more 
of  the  following  accrediting  agencies  may  be  accepted: 
American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges 
Association  of  American  Universities 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools 

Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the 
Southern  States 

Northwest  Association  of  Secondary  and  Higher  Schools 
New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools 
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State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  Domiciliary- 
State 

The  above  standards  and  conditions  for  approval  of  institutions 
shall  become  effective  forthwith  in  the  case  of  all  applying  institutions 
not  now  on  the  accredited  list  and  shall  become  fully  effective  in  the 
case  of  all  institutions  on  and  after  July  1,  1931. 

State  Capitol 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania” 

Adopted  June  28,  1929 

C.  Approval  of  New  Curriculums 

That  further  orientation  might  be  given  to  the  teacher  education 
program  in  Pennsylvania,  some  effort  was  made  to  weigh  the  many 
requests  from  institutions  of  higher  learning  for  approval  of  additional 
curriculums  in  the  field  of  teacher  education.  The  following  proposal 
of  a policy  and  the  procedure  of  the  State  Council  relative  to  the  ap- 
proval of  new  curriculums  requested  by  accredited  institutions  was 
accepted  as  the  basis  for  such  guidance. 

“i.  Application  for  approval  of  a new  curriculum  and  power 
to  grant  additional  degrees  must  be  accompanied  by  a copy  of 
the  charter,  together  with  any  amendments  thereto  certified  from 
the  record  of  such  charter,  either  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  or  the  Prothonotary  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  the  County. 

ii.  Immediately  upon  receipt  of  said  application,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  an 
investigation  including  the  following  information: 

1.  What  degrees  are  now  granted  by  the  college,  and  what  addi- 
tional degrees  is  it  proposed  to  grant? 

2.  What  is  the  explicit  character  of  the  proposed  curriculum  or 
curriculums  in  outline  and  subject  content? 

3.  What  is  the  present  and  proposed  composition  of  the  faculty  as 
to  qualifications  and  number? 

4.  What  is  the  character  of  the  physical  plant  and  educational 
equipment,  existing  or  planned,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pro- 
posed curriculum  or  curriculums? 

5.  What  is  the  explicit  character  of  the  proposed  standards  of 
admission  to  the  proposed  curriculum? 

6.  Has  the  institution  sufficient  resources  to  initiate  and  main- 
tain the  proposed  curriculum  or  curriculums  in  accordance 
with  the  standards  of  the  Council? 

iii.  The  application  together  with  the  information  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Council  within  sixty  days  immediately  following  its 
receipt  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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iv.  If  the  Council  is  satisfied  that  the  applying  institution 
meets  all  of  the  State  requirements,  and  if  the  educational  needs 
of  the  particular  locality  in  which  the  institution  is  located,  and 
of  the  Commonwealth  at  large  are  likely  to  be  met  by  the  grant- 
ing of  said  application,  the  proposed  curriculums  will  be  approved 
in  accordance  with  the  standards  of  the  State  Council,  and  the 
institution,  if  the  charter  permits,  granted  authority  to  confer  the 
appropriate  degree.  If  the  degree  incorporating  the  college  does 
not  include  a clause  permitting  it  to  “grant  such  other  degrees  as 
the  State  Council  of  Education  may  from  time  to  time  approve” 
then  the  application  will  be  returned  to  the  applicant  without 
action  pending  proceedings  to  amend  the  charter  according  to  law. 
Application  to  amend  a charter  to  grant  additional  degrees  will 
come  to  the  State  Council  in  the  manner  outlined  for  the  approval 
of  Certificates  of  Incorporation.” 
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IV. 


INTER-INSTITUTIONAL  RELATIONSHIPS 

Inter-institutional  relationships  are  essential  in  the  development  of 
a state  program  for  the  education  of  teachers,  but  these  relationships 
must  follow  a program  of  selection  in  order  that  the  institutions  best 
equipped  to  carry  on  a state  program  according  to  acceptable  standards 
may  be  selected. 

A.  Types  of  Institutions 

When  once  the  standards  for  accrediting  teacher  education  institu- 
tions have  been  translated  into  enforceable  regulations,  it  requires  but 
steadfastness  of  purpose  to  establish  the  inter-relationships  essential 
to  carry  on  a worthwhile  teacher  education  program.  Conditions  may 
differ  in  degree  in  the  different  states,  but  the  picture  is  always  the 
same.  There  are  state-owned  institutions,  quasi-state  institutions, 
liberal  arts  colleges,  denominational  colleges,  and  municipal  teacher 
education  institutions;  five  agencies,  all  of  which,  in  a greater  or  less 
measure  play  a part  in  a state  teacher  education  program.  Some  pro- 
vide a rich  academic  background  while  others  provide  an  equally  im- 
portant background  for  the  development  of  professional  ideals.  The 
establishment  of  inter-relationships  is  essential  if  the  schools  are  to 
be  provided  with  the  leadership  which  they  must  have  to  make  Ameri- 
can education  worthwhile. 

B.  State’s  Responsibility 

The  development  of  satisfactory  inter-relationships  is  primarily  one 
of  state  concern.  This  is  axiomatic  and  must  be  agreed  upon  if 
the  desirable  results  are  to  be  obtained.  Departments  of  public 
instruction  must  be  given  authority  to  approve  specific  institutions  for 
the  education  of  teachers.  This  follows  the  general  philosophy  that 
education  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  is  a state  function  and 
that  the  state  delegates  this  authority  to  such  institutions  as  have  ade- 
quate instructional  staffs,  proper  equipment,  buildings,  grounds,  co- 
operative teacher  education  situations,  and  the  like,  to  carry  on 
worthwhile  work.  The  state  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  the 
privilege  when  abuse  or  incompetency  develops.  Departments  of 
public  instruction  should  not  issue  certificates  to  teachers  merely  be- 
cause they  have  completed  courses  of  education,  but  should,  through 
supervisory  responsibilities,  maintain  standards  generally  recognized 
as  proper  for  teacher  education  programs.  The  state  must  have  con- 
scientious, competent  officials  who  can  intelligently  guide  the  approved 
institutions  in  a coordinated  program  which  prevents  ruthless  competi- 
tion and,  at  the  same  time,  avoids  as  tactfully  as  possible  a “cornering 
of  the  market.”  But  to  carry  out  a guidance  program  and  to  maintain 
a coordinated  controlled  situation  so  that  the  supply,  with  a reason- 
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able  surplus,  may  be  maintained,  it  is  essential  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  be  recognized  as  the  responsible  agency  of  govern- 
ment for  both  the  certification  of  teachers  and  the  maintenance  of 
proper  teacher  education  standards.  The  approved  institutions  must 
be  cooperative  and  must  contribute  to  the  state  department  from  their 
experience,  the  necessary  assistance  in  the  development  of  curricu- 
lums,  student  teaching  facilities,  and  the  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
prospective  teaching  group;  they  must  assume  some  responsibility  for 
the  necessary  relationships  between  the  colleges  and  the  secondary 
schools  from  which  the  students  come.  Without  such  cooperation 
there  can  never  be  anything  but  a competitive  situation,  in  which  each 
institution  strives  not  to  supply  the  best  teachers  for  the  public  schools, 
but  to  educate  the  greatest  number  of  teachers. 

C.  A Pattern  for  Coordination — State  Teachers  Colleges 

Institutions  must  recognize  limitations  to  their  enrolments  and  ac- 
cept, in  the  spirit  of  cooperation,  the  suggestion  that  an  increased  en- 
rolment inconsistent  with  a reasonable  demand  for  teachers,  results 
only  in  flooding  the  market  with  teachers,  measurable  in  terms  of 
quantity  rather  than  quality. 

Many  patterns  of  cooperation  are  observable  in  the  several  states. 
Pennsylvania  has  experimented  with  a pattern  among  the  State 
Teachers  Colleges.  The  program  among  these  institutions  is  outlined 
in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Prior  to  1919,  when  the  institutions,  then  known  as  normal  schools, 
were  quasi-state  in  character,  competition  in  the  solicitation  of  stu- 
dents was  carried  on  with  little  credit  to  the  institutions.  In  1919, 
the  presidents  suggested  that  a study  be  prepared  for  the  purpose  of 
maping  out  professional  service  areas.  The  chief  of  the  teacher  divi- 
sion was  authorized  to  present  a plan  for  the  development  of  areas 
immediately  surrounding  the  state  institutions  throughout  which  each 
institution  was  to  make  its  professional  influence  felt.  After  a careful 
study  of  the  number  of  first  class  secondary  schools  found  in  each 
area,  means  of  accessibility,  population,  number  of  schools,  and  annual 
demand  for  teachers,  a professional  service  area  map  was  presented 
to  the  Board  of  Presidents.  In  1920,  the  service  area  plan  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Board  of  Presidents,  and  since  that  time  each 
institution  has  confined  its  major  professional  activities  to  its  service 
area.  Solicitation  of  students  in  the  area  of  another  institution  was 
abandoned;  professional  status  of  teachers  in  the  school  districts 
within  the  service  area  was  to  become  the  direct  responsibility  of  the 
college  located  therein.  It  does  not  mean  that  students  from  one 
county  must  necessarily  attend  the  institution  located  within  its  pro- 
fessional area,  but  it  does  mean  that  each  institution  may  not  de- 
velop its  program  in  the  professional  service  area  of  another  institu- 
tion. This  was  one  of  the  serious  problems  that  had  to  be  solved  in 
the  development  of  the  teacher  education  program  and  it  has  been 
solved  very  satisfactorily  for  the  state-owned  institutions. 

There  is  a Board  of  the  Presidents  of  the  State  Teachers  Colleges; 
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this  board  meets  every  other  month.  A docket  is  prepared  to  which 
each  member  contributes  such  items  which  either  affect  teacher  edu- 
cation in  the  state  as  a whole  or  involve  the  area  immediately  sur- 
rounding his  institution.  Curriculum  changes  are  referred  to  a special 
committee  consisting  of  three  Presidents  and  the  Director  of  Teacher 
Education  and  Certification  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
Suggested  changes  are  referred  to  the  entire  board  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  may  be  suitable.  When  adopted  by  the  board,  and 
approved  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  actions  become 
binding  on  each  of  the  State  Teachers  Colleges,  all  contributing  to 
the  development  of  an  adequate  and  well-coordinated  State  program 
of  teacher  education. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  Board  of  Presidents.  He  appoints  committees  of  the 
board;  these  committees  recommend  policies.  When  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  the  President  of  each  institution  is  in  constant  touch  with 
teacher  education  policies  in  the  country  at  large,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  is  familiar  with  the  needs  of  the  public  schools  within  his  service 
area,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction is  in  a position  to  have  at  his  disposal  proper  counselors  for 
the  development  of  a worthwhile  program.  During  the  past  few  years, 
committees  have  been  appointed  to  study  and  report  on  the  following 
topics:  (1)  revision  of  entrance  requirements;  (2)  examination  of 
marking  schemes;  (3)  reciprocal  relations  with  other  teacher  educa- 
tion institutions;  (4)  fees  paid  by  students;  (5)  establishment  of  uni- 
form calendar;  (6)  legislation  affecting  teacher  education  institutions; 
(7)  uniform  publications,  and  (8)  salary  qualification  schedule. 

In  order  to  develop  a common  understanding  of  the  purposes  in  the 
teacher-education  program,  all  the  faculties  of  the  state  institutions 
are  called  together  once  each  year  for  a three-day  session.  The  pro- 
grams for  these  meetings  are  prepared  by  a committee  of  the  Board 
of  Presidents,  members  of  the  faculties  of  the  State  Teachers  Colleges, 
and  the  Director  of  Teacher  Education  and  Certification.  At  these 
sessions,  problems  immediately  affecting  the  several  groups  are  dis- 
cussed. Content  of  syllabi  are  developed  and  common  objectives 
agreed  to.  Outstanding  national  figures  in  the  field  of  teacher  educa- 
tion give  a broader  scope  to  the  conference.  The  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  has  opportuniy  to  orient  the  teacher  education  pro- 
gram in  light  of  the  needs  of  the  Commonwealth.  Budget  limitations 
have  made  it  impossible  to  hold  such  meetings  during  the  past  few 
years. 

The  plan  of  cooperation  in  these  institutions  is  an  illustration  of 
the  solution  of  one  of  the  problems  which  confronts  any  state  at- 
tempting to  develop  a well-coordinated  state  program  of  teacher  edu- 
cation. 

D.  Supply  and  Demand 

To  maintain  a proper  balance  between  supply  and  demand,  those 
institutions  directly  under  the  control  of  the  State  have  been  required 
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to  cooperate  in  the  matter  of  offering  approved  curriculums.  For 
illustration,  the  education  of  teachers  and  supervisors  of  public  school 
music  is  a specific  program  aside  from  that  of  the  education  of  teachers 
for  the  general  school  service.  One  institution  in  the  east,  one  in  the 
north  central,  and  one  in  the  west  central  part  of  Pennsylvania  have 
been  approved  for  the  education  of  such  teachers.  The  number  of 
entrants  is  limited,  the  students  are  selected  with  care,  and  the  instruc- 
tional procedure  is  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  responsible 
officials  of  the  institution.  In  like  manner,  rather  than  educate  an 
oversupply  of  young  men  and  young  women  in  the  field  of  physical 
education,  the  education  facilities  are  kept  within  bounds.  Three 
state  institutions  represent  the  teacher-supply  source  of  state-owned 
institutions.  Here  are  found  uniform  curriculums,  limited  classes,  ac- 
ceptable equipment,  and  a completely  controlled  situation.  What  is 
true  in  the  field  of  music  and  health  is  equally  true  for  the  education 
of  teachers  in  the  field  of  art.  These  curriculums  are  under  constant 
observation  and  of  necessity  must  provide  the  right  type  of  teachers 
for  the  educational  service.  In  business  education,  the  program  is 
controlled  in  an  identical  manner.  Three  teachers  colleges  offer  bac- 
calaureate degree  courses  in  the  commercial  field,  and  here  again, 
those  fitted  by  attitude  and  aptitude  are  selected  for  admission.  The 
need  for  high  pressure  salesmanship  in  the  matter  of  augmenting  en- 
rolments is  eliminated.  The  question  of  adequately  supplying  a 
recognized  need  is  kept  constantly  in  view. 

The  manner  of  coordinating  forty-nine  Liberal  Arts  Colleges  along 
lines  indicated  in  the  development  of  the  program  for  State  Teachers 
Colleges  still  remains  a problem  for  solution,  but  a step  in  this  di- 
rection has  been  made  with  gratifying  progress.  Committees  repre- 
senting these  institutions  have  been  working  on  problems  similar  to 
those  considered  by  the  Board  of  Presidents  of  the  State  Teachers 
Colleges,  and  substantial  contributions  have  been  made  by  these  com- 
mittees in  suggesting  revisions  of  the  certification  regulations.  There 
is  a very  vigorous  organization  known  as  the  Association  of  Liberal 
Arts  Colleges  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  This  Association 
has  been  extremely  helpful  in  raising  the  standards  of  teacher  educa- 
tion within  the  liberal  arts  colleges.  Their  subcommittees  have  at- 
tacked the  problems  of  developing  suggestive  uniform  syllabi  with 
the  same  vigor  as  is  observable  in  state-aided  and  state-owned  insti- 
tution. This  organization  meets  annually  and  discusses  with  the 
members  of  the  Department  responsible  for  the  development  of  inter- 
relationship, problems  of  mutual  concern.  The  two  groups  are  grow- 
ing closer  together.  The  first  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  over  a 
year  ago  when  representatives  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Colleges  met  in 
joint  session  with  representatives  of  the  State  Teachers  Colleges.  A 
combined  program  was  presented. 

E.  Association  of  Liberal  Arts  Colleges 

As  another  illustration  in  the  development  of  this  inter-institutional 
relationship,  a joint  conference  of  the  Association  of  Liberal  Arts 
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Colleges  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  and  the  Directors  and 
Supervisors  of  Student  Teaching  in  Accredited  Teacher  Preparation 
Institutions  in  Pennsylvania  was  held.  The  theme  of  the  conference 
was  on  the  general  problem  of  student  teaching.  The  purposes  of  the 
meeting  were: 

1.  To  express  points  of  view  by  means  of  a roundtable  discus- 
sion as  to  present  student  teaching  situations  in  accredited 
teacher  education  institutions. 

2.  To  determine  the  basis  for  acceptable  principles  and  practices 
with  regard  to  student  teaching  in  these  institutions. 

Seventy-five  representatives  from  all  the  various  types  of  institu- 
tions in  the  Commonwealth  were  present  and  the  conference  concluded 
with  a resolution  unanimously  urging  an  annual  meeting  at  which 
similar  problems  might  be  discussed. 

As  the  economic  situation  made  itself  felt,  the  question  of  students 
arose,  and  still  more  important,  the  question  whether  certain  types 
of  institutions  should  be  designated  to  educate  secondary  or  elemen- 
tary teachers.  Out  of  the  deliberations  of  a representative  group  of 
Presidents  of  Liberal  Arts  Colleges,  State  Teachers  Colleges,  and  de- 
nominational institutions,  a program  was  tentatively  suggested.  The 
arguments  for  or  against  the  suggested  plan  need  not  be  developed 
here,  but  it  is  merely  illustrative  of  the  effort  which  is  being  made 
to  develop  an  inter-institutional  relationship  with  an  eye  to  preserv- 
ing the  best  in  all  the  institutions  capable  of  assisting  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a state  program  for  the  education  of  teachers. 

The  significant  result  of  these  joint  meetings  was  the  development 
of  a “consciousness  of  kind”  and  the  willingness  to  agree  on  well- 
defined  principles.  There  still  remains  the  difficult  problem  which 
grows  out  of  the  present  economic  situation  and  it  is  purely  a tem- 
porary one,  namely,  which  institutions  should  educate  which  particular 
type  of  teacher.  But  on  the  fundamental  principle  of  standards  for 
teacher  education  all  agencies  have  come  to  a common  understanding. 

But  in  this  connection  there  will  be  found  on  one  side,  the  group  that 
advocates  a complete  monopoly  of  teacher  education  in  private  col- 
leges and  universities;  on  the  other,  there  will  be  found  equally  forceful 
proponents  of  the  theory  that  all  teacher  education  should  be  in 
state-owned  or  state-controlled  institutions.  The  middle  road  is  the 
safe  road;  it  is  the  most  helpful  one  to  follow  where  all  the  equities 
must  be  considered.  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  clashing  forces,  but 
out  of  the  experience  will  develop  an  inter-relationship  which  will 
advance  the  teacher  education  program. 

The  greatest  benefit  from  the  proper  inter-institutional  relationships 
will  come  when  all  the  factors  concerned  in  the  matter  of  supply  and 
demand  of  adequately  educated  teachers  are  completely  coordinated. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  State  to  indicate  the  needs  of  each 
branch  of  the  teaching  service,  and  cooperative  measures  must  be 
adopted  which  will  coordinate  in  the  most  economical  manner  all 
existing  teacher  education  agencies  so  that  they  will  serve  one  common 
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and  definite  purpose,  namely,  the  maintenance  of  a proper  balance 
between  supply  and  demand.  Thus,  it  naturally  follows  that  when 
sufficient  teachers  are  available  in  any  one  field  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  schools,  allowing  a proper  margin  for  safety,  additional  agencies 
for  the  education  of  such  teachers  must  not  be  approved,  and  the 
simple  process  involved  in  this  controlled  situation,  applied  all  along 
the  line. 
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V. 


STATEMENT  OF  AIMS  AND  PURPOSES  OF 
INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING 

A.  General  Statement 

The  aims  and  purposes  of  the  various  universities  and  the  colleges 
of  arts  and  science,  which  are  accredited  by  the  State  Council  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  can  best  be  learned  through  a 
careful  reading  of  the  statements  in  recent  years. 

There  are  fifty-seven  such  institutions  in  this  Commonwealth.  By 
reading  their  specific  aims  and  purposes,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that 
the  institutions  located  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  offer  instruction 
of  higher  learning  on  a widely  diversified  basis. 

Jt  is,  no  doubt,  quite  worthwhile  to  have  such  a wide  range  of  objec- 
tives in  order  that  the  youth  of  the  State  may  complete  their  higher 
education  in  an  institution  which  has  a philosophy  harmonious  with 
their  own  convictions.  Certainty  the  Commonwealth  is  in  a better 
position  to  secure  social  progress  with  graduates  coming  from  institu- 
tions with  such  a wide  range  of  educational  background  rather  than 
from  one  uniform  type. 
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VI. 

GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  STATE  TEACHERS 

COLLEGES 

The  State  Teachers  Colleges  represent  the  normal  outgrowth  of  a 
deeply  rooted  educational  theory,  namely,  that  the  State  must,  in 
addition  to  the  stimulation  of  institutions  of  higher  learning  to  pro- 
vide a sound  theory  of  academic  education,  also  make  available  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  the  education  of  teachers  in  the  public 
schools.  A democracy  must  perpetuate  itself.  The  public  schools 
represent  the  fundamental  agency  for  this  purpose.  Those  who  teach 
in  the  schools  must  represent  all  economic  levels  and  also  various 
stratifications  found  in  society.  Wherever  young  people  can  demon- 
strate their  competency,  some  provision  must  be  made  by  the  State 
that  these  young  people  may  become  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

A.  Eably  History  of  Teacher  Education 

Pennsylvania  has  a unique  history  in  the  education  of  teachers  for 
her  schools.  Her  interest  in  this  subject  is  recorded  as  early  as  1749. 
In  that  year  the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  was 
established.  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  urging  the  Common  Council  of 
the  City  of  Philadelphia  to  make  an  appropriation  in  behalf  of  the 
academy  from  which  the  University  has  developed,  stated  that  there 
was  a great  demand  for  competent  schoolmasters,  and  that  the 
academy  would  be  able  to  furnish  a supply  “of  good  morals  and  known 
character  to  teach  children  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  gram- 
mar of  their  mother  tongue.”  From  that  date  until  1786,  many  schools 
in  the  Commonwealth,  on  their  own  initiative,  aided  in  educating  the 
teachers  who  taught  in  the  schools  maintained  in  this  early  period. 

In  1786,  the  State  adopted  a definite  policy  in  the  education  of 
teachers,  which  was  continued  for  at  least  half  a century.  After  that 
date,  the  State  chartered  many  institutions  of  secondary  and  collegiate 
grade,  and  gave  them  financial  aid  from  the  public  treasury  on  the 
general  understanding  that  the  institution  would,  in  addition  to  their 
regular  functions,  educate  teachers  for  schools  of  lower  grade.  Among 
the  institutions  serving  the  State  in  this  capacity  were  Washing- 
ton College,  Jefferson  College,  Pennsylvania  College,  Allegheny 
College,  Marshall  College,  and  in  1857,  the  academies  of  the  State 
became  much  interested  in  the  education  of  teachers  and  advertised 
that  they  offered  courses  for  that  special  purpose.  In  1840,  by  an 
act  of  the  Legislature,  Joliet  Academy  in  Erie  County,  was  recognized 
as  an  institution  “for  the  instruction  and  qualification  of  teachers  of 
common  schools.”  The  institution  was  erected  through  local  sub- 
scription. The  records  indicate  that  this  institution  rendered  a vital 
service  to  the  section  of  the  State  in  which  it  was  located. 
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B.  Founding  of  Normal  Schools 

When  the  office  of  county  superintendent  was  created  in  1854,  a new 
impetus  was  given  teacher  education.  Many  of  these  officers  were 
educational  leaders.  They  recognized  the  low  standard  of  qualifica- 
tions possessed  by  large  numbers  of  the  teachers  employed  in  the 
schools.  They  appreciated  the  need  of  providing  teachers  of  better 
academic  education  and  of  professional  education.  To  provide  these 
teachers,  several  county  superintendents  established  local  and  tempor- 
ary schools.  The  most  important  of  these  was  undoubtedly  the  “Nor- 
mal Institute,”  organized  at  Millersville,  in  1855,  by  County  Super- 
intendent, James  P.  Wickersham,  who  later  began  the  proceedings  to 
change  this  institution  into  a State  Normal  School.  A public  meeting 
was  held  at  Millersville  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  plan  and  this 
meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Honorable  James  Pollock,  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  by  the  Honorable  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  State 
Superintendent.  The  attendance  of  these  two  important  State  officials 
is  an  indication  of  the  interest  which  the  State  manifested  at  the 
outset  in  the  organization  of  State  Normal  Schools.  In  December, 
1859,  all  necessary  arrangements  were  agreed  upon,  and  the  insti- 
tution was  recognized  by  the  State  authorities  as  the  first  State 
Normal  School  in  Pennsylvania.  Subsequent  to  that  time  the  State 
established  twelve  additional  Normal  Schools.  The  year  and  the 
place  of  the  establishment  of  the  several  State  Normal  Schools  are 


as  follows: 

1.  Millersville,  Lancaster  County  1859 

2.  Edinboro,  Erie  County 1861 

3.  Mansfield,  Tioga  County 1862 

4.  Kutztown,  Berks  County  1866 

5.  Bloomsburg,  Columbia  County  1869 

6.  West  Chester,  Chester  County  1871 

7.  Shippensburg,  Cumberland  County 1873 

8.  California,  Washington  County  1874 

9.  Indiana,  Indiana  County  1875 

10.  Lock  Haven,  Clinton  County  1877 

11.  Clarion,  Clarion  County  1886 

12.  Slippery  Rock,  Butler  County  1889 

13.  East  Stroudsburg,  Monroe  County  1893 


By  the  close  of  the  school  year  1921-1922  the  purchase  of  each  of 
the  State  Normal  Schools  by  the  State  had  been  effected  and  these 
schools  became  wholly  State  institutions.  In  this  same  year,  by  spe- 
cial act  of  the  Legislature,  authority  was  given  the  State  Council  of 
Education  to  purchase  the  Cheyney  Training  School  for  Teachers,  a 
private  institution  for  the  education  of  colored  teachers,  which  was 
controlled  and  supported  by  a group  of  Philadelphia  Friends  and 
which  has  been  founded  in  1842,  as  the  Institute  for  Colored  Youth  in 
Philadelphia. 

In  1913,  the  school  was  moved  from  Philadelphia  to  its  present 
location  at  Cheyney,  in  Delaware  County,  and  at  the  same  time  its 
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name  changed  to  the  Cheyney  Training  School  for  Teachers.  Acting 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Legislative  Act  of  1921,  the  State  Council 
of  Education  did  purchase  this  institution  for  the  State,  and  there 
was  thus  added  another  State  teacher  education  institution. 

C.  Legal  Status  of  the  State  Teachers  Colleges 

The  Act  of  the  General  Assembly,  April  13,  1927,  authorized  the 
State  Council  of  Education  to  approve  the  State  Normal  Schools  as 
State  Teachers  Colleges,  with  the  power  to  confer  baccalaureate  de- 
grees. During  the  five  years  that  followed,  the  various  institutions 
secured  such  approval  from  the  State  Council  of  Education  so  that 
by  1931,  all  of  the  fourteen  institutions  were  recognized  as  degree 
granting  institutions,  and  were  accredited  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Teachers  Colleges. 

The  Section  of  the  School  laws  dealing  with  the  State  Teachers 
Colleges  is  known  as  Article  XX.  This  Article  was  originally  written 
in  1911,  at  which  time  the  normal  schools  were  not  state-owned  insti- 
tutions. Revisions  in  Article  XX  were  made  from  time  to  time,  and 
the  final  statement  of  Article  XX  as  it  now  applies  to  the  State 
Teachers  Colleges,  was  completed  June  1,  1933.  Excerpts  from  the 
School  Laws  relating  to  the  State  Teachers  Colleges  are  presented  be- 
low to  indicate  the  legal  basis  underlying  a State  program  of  teacher 
education  in  these  institutions. 

Section  2001.  There  shall  be  thirteen  State  Teachers  College  Dis- 
tricts in  this  Commonwealth,  as  now  provided,  and  one  State  Teachers 
College  in  each  district.  . . . 

Section  2002.  The  colleges  shall  be  a part  of  the  public  school 
system  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  their  purpose  the  education  and 
preparation  of  teachers.  The  colleges  shall  provide  proper  facilities 
for  instruction  in  the  art  and  science  of  teaching,  for  the  boarding  and 
lodging  of  students  in  residence,  and  other  necessary  facilities  ap- 
proved by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Section  2003.  No  religious  test  or  qualification  shall  be  required  to 
entitle  anyone  to  become  a trustee,  professor,  teacher,  or  student  in 
any  college. 

Section  2004.  Each  college  shall  provide  practice  teaching  facilities 
so  organized  and  administered  that  the  students  of  the  college  shall 
acquire  therein  a practical  knowledge  of  the  art  of  teaching  under  the 
instruction  and  supervision  of  their  proper  teachers.  It  shall  be  law- 
ful for  the  board  of  trustees  of  any  college  and  the  board  of  school 
directors  of  any  district  in  this  Commonwealth  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment between  such  board  of  trustees  and  board  of  school  directors  by 
which  all  or  part  of  the  pupils  of  such  school  district  may  be  instructed 
in  the  training  school  in  such  college  upon  terms  mutually  agreeable 
to  the  board  of  trustees  and  the  board  of  school  directors  concerned. . . . 

Section  2005.  The  Board  of  Presidents  of  the  State  Teachers  Col- 
leges shall  consist  of  the  presidents  of  the  several  colleges  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  shall  be  the  chairman,  and 
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the  board  shall  elect  a secretary.  The  board  shall  formulate  the 
educational  policies  of  the  colleges.  It  shall  meet  annually  in  the 
city  of  Harrisburg,  and  may  meet  more  frequently  and  at  other  places 
by  resolution  of  the  board,  or  on  the  call  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  A majority  of  all  members  of  the  board  shall  con- 
stitute a quorum,  and  any  action  favored  by  a majority  of  the  mem- 
bers shall,  when  approved  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
be  binding  upon  all  of  the  colleges.  (Amended  May  29,  1931,  P.  L. 
243,  Sec.  40) 

Section  2008.  The  cost  of  boarding  and  tuition  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
trustees  of  the  several  State  Teachers  Colleges,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  but  no  difference  in  the 
charge  for  boarding  and  tuition  shall  be  made  in  favor  of  any  students 
pursuing  similar  studies. 

It  is  apparent  that  numerous  types  of  institutions  of  higher  learning 
contribute  toward  the  solution  of  the  economic,  social,  and  educational 
problems  in  Pennsylvania.  Their  contribution  will  continue  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  sound  judgment,  intellectual  integrity,  scholarship, 
and  culture  of  the  graduates  of  the  institutions. 

It  has  been  stated  frequently  that  “water  cannot  rise  above  its  own 
level.”  A body-politic  cannot  rise  above  the  level  of  the  ideals  of  its 
citizens.  The  inculcation  of  these  ideals  is  a responsibility  of  all  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  especially  those  institutions  which  have 
undertaken  to  educate  teachers  for  the  public  schools. 

While  it  will  continue  to  be  necessary  to  emphasize  the  need  for 
adequate  equipment,  laboratory  facilities,  beautiful  buildings,  adjust- 
able curriculums,  and  all  the  other  factors  so  readily  discernible  when 
one  objectively  reviews  the  status  of  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
it  is  an  inescapable  fact  that  the  essential  characteristic  of  an  ideal 
college  or  university  is  that  indefinable  relationship  between  scholarly 
instructional  staff  and  eager  student. 
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